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Memorabilia. 

WE shall never make the best of things 

till we admit to ourselves and impress 
upon others how bad they are. Shame it 
were by shallow optimism or cowardly com- 
plaisance to leave the world as bad as we 
find it—the world of books (and books, we 
know, are a substantial world). It is not bad 
authors we have in mind: we are all suffi- 
ciently down upon them, unless we like 
them, or avoid them. Nor is it our cue to 
speak of bad readers. It is the admirable, 
meritorious, diligent, devoted, complete 
editors and annotators and exponents who 
sin against the light. We speak of the best 
of them, those on whom authors have fas- 
tened, not those who have fastened on 
authors. Their diligence is their tribute to 
greatness. And yet see what happens. They 
do not remit their work when their minds 
are tired; they do not abstain from comment 
when their author affronts some all-but- 
invincible private stupidity (and who of us 
hasn’t such?). No, they think they owe it to 
themselves that the laugh of those who do not 
admit their author’s greatness shall be on 
= side: it must be Homer that nods, not 

y. 

One of them writes an indispensable book 
on Browning, as generally serviceable as it 
is incidentally silly. At the end of it, being 
tired, he says that two poems which he must 
discuss are “ prosaic and dull”: the Fates, 
interrupted by Apollo, are prosaic and dull: 
Clotho. 1 spin thee a thread. Live, Admetus! 

oduce him! 
Lachesis. Go—brave, wise, good, happy! 
chequer the thread! 

He iB seved for, yet loved, by a god, I unloose 


Now 


im : 
A goddess-sent plague. He has conquered, is wed, 
crown him, he stands at the height,— 


stanzas. We had thought they might be his 
appreciation of the Elizabethan lyrists: 


Ah, the bird-like fluting 

Through the ash-tops yonder— 
Bullfinch-babblings, soft sounds suiting 

What sweet thoughts, I wonder? 

Fine-pearled notes that surely 

Gather, dewdrop-fashion 
Deep-down in some heart which purely 

Secretes globuled passion— 

Passion insuppressive— 
is piped, for certain: 
Love, no doubt, nay, love excessiv 
‘Tis, your ash-tops curtain. 
One of the editors thinks that he may fit- 
tingly say thus much of it and no more: “A 
pleasant trifle, written at about the same 
time as ‘ Beatrice Signorini ’.” 

Just so does the editor of another poet 
speak of one poem in two parts: “ These 
can hardly claim any strong poetic interest,” 
whereas we should have been content to 
hang just these verses “in the wind” that 
“time and tide” might prove their author a 
poet: 

I am the Muse who sang alway 

By Jove, at dawn of first day. 

Star-crowned, sole-sitting, long I wrought 

To fire the stagnant earth with thought. . . 

I hung my verses in the wind, 

Time and tide their faults may find. 

All were winnowed through and through, 

Five lines lasted sound and true; 

Fire their fiercer flaming felt, 

And the meaning was more white 

Than July’s meridian light . . . 


Have you eyes to find the five 
Which five hundred survive ? 


The five “lines ” are the Muse’s five favour- 
ite sons. You guess the first three. Emer- 
son’s fourth and fifth are Swedenborg and 
Goethe. 

But now turn to an historian. He says 
that, after 1870, “Tennyson and Browning 
each published a series of senile volumes.” 
That is not history. When he goes on: 
ie . volumes containing, besides a little 
gold, most of the dross that their detractors 
now fasten upon,” he may seem to be writing 
history, but he is not, for the detractors have 
not read these series of volumes, and Mr. 
Ensor (himself a poet) is encouraging them 
in their laziness and dishonesty. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


FIELDING, DODSLEY, MARCHANT, 
AND RAY. 


SoME FUGITIVE HISTORIES OF THE °45. 


THE object of this present paper is to study 
the relation between the various 
accounts of the last Jacobite rising that were 
written or edited by Henry Fielding, Robert 
Dodsley, John Marchant and James Ray, or 
have since been ascribed to them. The 
works in question are, firstly, Fielding’s slight 
pamphlet, a ‘ History of the Present Rebel- 
lion’ put out by Cooper! in the September 
of 1745.2 Secondly, the ‘Succinct History 
of the Rebellion’ originally published by 
Dodsley in serial form in his new fortnightly 
The Museum,5 and afterwards reprinted 
among the collection of pieces compiled 
from that periodical.4 This latter history, 
slightly adapted and somewhat supple- 
mented, was later reissued by Cooper in 
17475—without acknowledgment—under the 
title ‘A Compleat And Authentick History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction of the 
Late Rebellion. It has, quite erroneously I 
think, been ascribed to Fielding.’ It was 
later further adapted, and embodied in 1748 
into the 4th edition of Defoe’s ‘ Tour of the 
Whole Island 8 under Richardson’s editor- 


1 Mary Cooper, widow and successor to Thomas 
Cooper, a prolific publisher of pamphlets at the 
time. Fielding had gone over to Cooper in 1742 
with his ‘ Opposition. A Vision.’ (Cooper printed 
some at least of the numbers of The Champion.) 

8B Gentleman’s Magazine (September 1745) xv, 
560; Scots Magazine (September 1745) vii, 495: 
London Magazine, xiv, 571. 

3 The Museum, or The Literary and Historical 
Register. 29 March 1746-12 Sept. 1747. 

4 The Museum, vol. i, 25-40 (29 Mar.), 75-80 (12 
April), 109-120 (26 April), and 507-21 (13 Sept.) 
(with a separate index, 531-3). 

5 Gentleman’s Magazine (April 1747) xvii, 204 
and Scots Magazine (April 1747) ix, 200. 

6 Thus the title-page. The “running title” 
throughout however is ‘A Succinct History of the 
Rebellion,’ and it was early cited under that title, 
cf. S. Bovse, ‘ The History of the Rebellion ’ (1747) 
pp. 64, 71, etstatim. 

7 W. L. Cross, ‘ History of Henry Fielding’ 
(Yale and Oxford, 1918) ii, 56-7; iii, 314-5 M. 
Seymour, ‘ Fielding’s History of the Forty Five’ 
(Philological Quarterly, Univ. of Towa (April 1935) 
xiv, 119, 113-4, ‘Cam. Bibl. Eng. Lit.,’ ii. 519. 


8 Vol. iv, Letter VI, “Containing a Brief Ac- 


ship, and continued to appear in that work 
unti] the 9th edition (1779). Thirdly, the 
collection of odds and ends, extracts from 
the official bulletins in the London Gazettes, 
and snippets from news-sheets and pam- 
phlets, got together by John Marchant under 
the title ‘ The History of the Present Rebel- 
lion,’ and published—so it was claimed—* by 
His Majesty’s Authority” in London in 
1747.3 Fourthly, the various editions of the 
history credited to James Ray. * A Compleat 
History of the Rebellion, by the north- 
country gipsy, “ Mr. James Ray, of White- 
haven, Volunteer under His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland.” 

There is not really much that need be said 
about the first of these, Fielding’s ‘History of 
the Present Rebellion,’ except that although 
at the time it may or may not have been 
a good piece of whole-hearted Whig propa- 
ganda, it certainly is not now to be regarded 
as a history in the ordinarily accepted sense 
of the word. Published in the September 
of 1745 it naturally carried events no farther 
than the battle of Prestonpans,! and was 
indeed no more than a few facts borrowed 
from the London Gazette generously inter- 
larded with passages quite obviously inspired 
by an item of anti-papistical journalism of 
the day, ‘A Genuine Intercepted Letter 
from Father Graham to Father Benj. York, 
entirely fictitious notwithstanding its title! 

Professor Wilbur Cross in his authoritative 
biography, ‘ The History of Henry Fielding’ 
states that he was unable to discover a copy 
of the “history.”45 But the pamphlet, 
although anonymous, has since been identi- 
fied, and there are no doubts as to its 
authorship.14 It is of interest here solely 
because, in the absence of an actual copy, 
Professor Wilbur Cross was led to confuse 


‘count of the Rise Progress and Extinction of the 


Rebellion .. .” pp. 322-68. 
3 “ Printed for the Author, sehen R. Walker, 
in Fleet Lane, and at his Printing Office at Cam- 


bridge.” 

10 vide infra. 

11 21 Sept., 1745. 

12 A note was published in the Edinburgh news- 
papers “by orders” stating that “the whole of 
this Letter is one continued lie,” and that “ it was 
notoriously known” that there never was suc! 
om (see Scots Magazine, September 1745) vi, 


13 Op. cit. 56 n and 57 n. He states that one 
was perhaps in the library of Col. W. F. Prideaux. 
CN. & Q.,’ 7 Jan. 1888, p.l.) 


14 It was —— in 1934 with introduction 
and notes by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher (Newport). 
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it with the reissue of Dodsley’s ‘Compleat 
And Authentick History,’ likewise put out by 
Coopers. In this regard he directed our 
attention to the 2nd (1758) edition of Sarah 
Fielding’s ‘Lives of Cleopatra & Octavia. 
On the fly leaf at the end of that volume is 
a list purporting to be of books “ printed for 
A. Millar,” and “written by Henry Field- 
ing.” This list includes an item ‘The His- 
tory of the Rebellion in Scotland, 1745.’ In 
point of fact there is no work of that title. 
Cross says that “ the presumption is that the 
two pamphlets [* The History of the Present 
Rebellion ’ and the ‘Compleat And Authen- 
tick History’] were one and the same and 
that Fielding was the author.” It is now 
of course known that they are two entirely 
separate works.1© Fielding was certainly the 
author of the former, but although it has 
been conjectured that he was also of the 
latter, there is no evidence whatsoever to 
support the conjecture. It is to be noted that 
neither bears the title announced in the list,1” 
and that furthermore neither was in fact 
“printed for A. Millar.” However, no one 
at all familiar with the pieces in question, 
and familiar with the mid-eighteenth century 
lack of exactitude in matters bibliographical, 
can doubt that Andrew Millar’s note was a 
slovenly reference to the slighter pamphlet 
‘The History of the Present Rebellion,’ and 
that therefore this note of Millar’s is not of 
itself in any way evidence that Fielding had 
anything to do with the ‘Compleat And 
Authentick History.’ 

The anonymous ‘ Succinct History of the 
Rebellion’ was commenced in Dodsley’s 
Museum in the first number of the periodical 
on 29 March 1746, under the more general 
caption ‘ Historical Memoirs.’ The date will 
be seen later to be of considerable signifi- 
cance. The secret of the authorship might 
perhaps be disclosed by reference to the 
Egerton MSS., but as these remain inacces- 
sible to researchers the disclosure must for 
the time being be delayed. It is not known 
under what arrangement this serial history 
from The Museum—made convenient for 

15 Cross. Op. cit. 57 n. 

16 Both, as a matter of fact, are in the present 
author's collection. 

1 Millar was, for instance, inaccurate as to the 
€xact wording of another title in the same an- 
nouncement, namely, ‘ The Charge to the Jury on 
the Trial of ABC,’ which must refer to ‘ The Charge 
fo the Jury on the Sum of the Evidence on the 
Trial of A.B. C.D. and E.F...~ . 


reissue by its collection into the Museum 
anthology—came to be adapted and 
reprinted by Cooper, still anonymously, in . 
1747 under the title ‘A Compleat And 
Authentick.” But we have already shown 
that it was the entire absence of any copy of 
Cooper’s other anonymous pamphlet, *‘ The 
History of the Present Rebellion’ that led 
Professor Wilbur Cross to conjecture that 
Fielding’s missing pamphlet might be the 
“Compleat And Authentick.” Miss Mabel 
Seymour whilst engaged on some work on 
the fugitive pieces of the period!® noticed for 
the first time that the ‘Compleat And 
Authentic’ was based on The Museum 
which was also the basis of the additional 
letter included in the 1748 edition of Defoe’s 
‘Tour of The Whole Island.’ She might 
from this have argued that Wilbur Cross had 
conjectured the ‘Complete And Authentick ’ 
to be the missing Fielding History: that the 
missing Fielding History had since been 
otherwise identified: that there was now 
nothing, either internal or external which 
could support the association of Fielding 
with the ‘Compleat And Authentick’: that 
the ‘Compleat And Authentick ’ can now be 
shown to have derived directly from Dodsley’s 
Museum: that it is extremely unlikely that 
Fielding would have been contributing to 
Dodsley’s Museum in the spring of 1746, at 
just the period, that is to say, when he could 
not find time to keep alive his own True 
Patriot: hence, it is confirmed that the 
“Compleat And Authentick’ is not Field- 
ing’s work. Instead however she chose to 
argue, somewhat uncritically I think,2! that 
Cross had conjectured that Fielding had 
written the ‘Compleat And Authentick ’: 
that the ‘Compleat And Authentick ’ derives 
from The Museum; hence Fielding had been 
a contributor to Dodsley’s Museum with 


18 Cf. London Mercury, 1931 and Philological 
Quarterly, xiv, 105. 

19 Philological Quarterly, xiv, 119. 

20 Ibid. 121. 

21 In other respects also her judgment is, I sug- 
gest, a little bit hasty. E.g., in referring to the 
diary of events within the besieged Fort William 
(March 1746) she says this is “transcribed from 
the Gazette where it had been represented as 
* drawn | ay the Time by an Officer of the Gar- 
rison’ (the conventional introduction used to 
validate news from the front)” (Phil. Qtly. xiv, 
116). But the diary is well known to historical 
scholars to be perfectly genuine, and the original 
is in the Public Record Office. (S. P. Scot: ii 
series: bun. 30; nos. 2 and 17). 
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whom, and with which, it has never before 
been suggested he has had any connection 
whatsoever. Apart altogether from the fact 
that this is pure conjecture, quite unsubstan- 
tiated, it is extremely unlikely in itself. Yet 
curiously enough this ascription in general 
has been accepted.22 

Fielding commenced pro-ministerial, 
ardent Whig weekly, The True Patriot, in the 
autumn of 174523 at a time when the fortunes 
and prospects of the ministry were at their 
lowest ebb. By the spring Fielding’s interest 
in journalism was on the wane. The rebel- 
lion was in retreat, and in any case, it was 
the law that was really his profession now, 
and not journalism.24 In March the Lent 
Assizes would open in the West and require 
his presence at Southampton, Salisbury, Dor- 
chester, and so on. In April when he 
returned it would be to the sittings of the 
King’s Bench in London and Westminster, 
after which he would be due away again for 
the Summer Assizes. He had neither the 
time nor the inclination for journalism now 
that the crisis was past. His True Patriot 
had therefore to die a natural death, if for 
no other reason then because he had not the 
time to keep it alive. It is uncritical there- 
fore to conjecture on such flimsy evidence— 
or rather on none at all—that at a period 
when he could not find the time to keep even 
his own True Patriot alive, he could find the 
leisure to contribute to Dodsley’s Museum. 
Professor Cross was of course entitled to 
conjecture that during the course of 1746 and 
during the spring of 1747, between say The 
True Patriot and The Jacobite Journal, 
Fielding, together with the other odds and 
ends which he did, helped his own publisher 
out with a piece of hack work by way of a 
history of the rising. But Miss Seymour’s 
conjecture is, I believe, altogether less likely, 
namely that in the spring of 1746, when he 
was working against time on his own True 
Patriot, he found the opportunity to contri- 
bute to another journal with which he had 
never before been associated. The only 
feature in its favour is the gap between the 

22 C.B.E.L. ii, 59 (‘The Present Rebellion in 
Scotland ’ was expanded by Fielding from 48 to 
156 pp. as ‘A Compleat And Authentick His- 
pony (In the Brit. Mus. Cat. by ‘“ Henry Field- 
ing ?”). 


23 5 Nov. 1745-17 June 1746. 
24 * Miscellanies’ (1743) Preface, 


XXvii_ (sic) 


(Error in pagination, sig. D.3). 
25 Cross, op. cit. ti, 41-2. 


contributions of 26 April and 13 September, 
The main point is that the whole thing js 
conjecture, not only not supported by any 
real evidence, but not supported either by 
any reasonable likelihood. 

‘The Museum Succint History,’ then, and 
its various derivatives are anonymous works 
not to be confused with Fielding’s polemical 
tract, ‘ The Present Rebellion,’ nor with any- 
thing else that Fielding wrote. 


R. C. Jarvis. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 
AND THE LIBERTY OF HAMPTON 
AND CLAVERTON, CO. SOMERSET, 


(See ante pp. 24, 76.) 


III.—ADMINISTRATION OF BATH HUNDRED 

AND THE JURISDICTION OF ITS CouRT (WITH 

EXTRACTS FROM Dr. HELEN M. CaM’s ‘ THE 
HUNDRED AND THE HUNDRED ROLLS’). 


HE owner or lord of a hundred might be 
either the Crown, or a private subject 
(lay or ecclesiastical), 

In 1274-5 (Edward I), 36 of the 40 hun- 
dreds of Somerset, including the Hundred 
of Bath, were in private hands. The condi- 
tions upon which a private hundred was 
held varied. Thus the Prior of Bath held 
the Barton estate and the Hundred of Bath 
of the King in frankalmoign, or free alms, 
at a yearly rent of £20. 

It may be well to stress the point that the 
lord of a hundred was not necessarily the 
owner of every rood of land within it. What 
he owned was the lordship of the hundred, 
and as lord or ruler he was entitled to its 
revenues. These consisted of the profits and 
perquisites of the hundred court, and the 
other rights and privileges included in the 
grant of the hundred; but unless the lord held 
very great privileges, a hundred was not as 
profitable as an estate in land (Cam, 142). 

The privileges appurtenant to the Hundred 
of Bath upon its grant to Sir Richard Grob- 
ham, in 1612, comprised (in addition to per- 
quisites and profits of courts), a court leet for 
view of Frankpledge, waifs and estrays, the 
goods and chattels of felons, fugitives, and 
outlawed persons, and also deodands (see 
Part IV hereof). 

A “ deodand ” (a thing given to God) was 
a personal chattel which having been the 
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immediate occasion of the death of a person, 
wes forfeited to the Crown to be applied for 
pious uses. Examples of deodands in Som- 
erset are the surrender to the Crown of the 
trees from which men fell, the mill wheels 
that crushed them to death, and the boar 
that killed a boy who fell into its sty (Som. 
Rec. Soc, XI, Intro., lviii). 

A private hundred was alienable like land. 
Thus the Hundred of Bath, following the 
grant of it to Sir Richard Grobham, in 1612, 
passed through several hands before it was 
purchased, in 1759, by Dr. William Oliver, 
of Bath. 

The Hundred Bailiff—The chief official 
of a hundred was its bailiff. Dr. Cam states 
(p. 145) that in a number of Somerset hun- 
dreds, including Bath, the bailiwick was 
hereditary, being attached to the tenure of a 
piece of land. Dr. Cam has kindly supplied 
the following extract from ‘ Book of Fees, 
ii, 1266 (possibly from an Eyre Roll, 1251-2) 
respecting the bailiwick of Bath Hundred: 

Walter tenet 1 virgatem terre per 

onie ten 
in Berton’ ballivie hundredi sed 
nesciunt quo warranto. Precium seriantie 40/-. 

Where the bailiwick was not hereditary, 
the bailiff was usually appointed by the lord 
and was required to execute a bond, and be 
sworn in the hundred court (Cam, 147). In 
the Hundred of Berkeley, Glos., the bailiff 
was elected annually in the hundred court, 
down to as recently as the year 1900. Ina 
few Devonshire hundreds, the lord himself 
acted as bailiff (Cam, 145). 

The hundred bailiff wore a robe and car- 
tied a white rod, or staff, not only as a badge 
of office, but as a symbol of authority. He 
made his living out of perquisites and cus- 
tomary fees, which varied according to the 
nature of commissions on work done. Thus 
the bailiff of Whitley Hundred, Somerset, 
kept some of the beasts taken in distresses. 
In North Curry Hundred, Somerset, the 
bailiff had 4d. for every prisoner in the 
“stockhouse,” a hundred penny from every 
man or boy “entering the Assize ’—pre- 
sumably at view of frank-pledge—and at 
Christmas two white loaves, as much ale as he 
liked while daylight lasted, a good dish of 


1 For feoffments (or transfers) of lands in Bath 
Foreyn, 4.D. 1470, see Index to the Charters & 
Rolis in the Dept. of MSS. Brit. Museum. H. J. 
Ellis & F. R. Bickley, Vol. 1. Index Locorum. 
London, 1900. 


beef with mustard, a “ browis” of chicken, 
a cheese, fire to cook his dinner, and two 
candles after dark (Hist. MSS. Com. Wells, 
1907, p. 332, cited by Cam, pp. 148, 151). 

Hundred bailiffs frequently added to their 
incomes by extortion and the acceptance of 
bribes. They claimed barley from the har- 
vest field as a perquisite and brewed it into 
ale which they forced the villagers to buy at 
fancy prices (Cam, 151). This resulted in 
the compulsory carousels known as 
“ scotales.” It is recorded that the bailiffs 
of Bath Hundred refused to allow anyone 
else in their bailiwick to sell ale so long as 
any of their scotale was left (Assize Roll, 
No. 739: membrane 43d. cited by Cam, p. 
151, note 3). 

The Bailiff's Assistants—In most hun- 
dreds, bailiffs had assistants to help them 
with their work. The Hundred Rolls men- 
tion, besidés the “ master bailiff,” clerks, 
bedals, sub-bedals, serjeants, cacherels, or 
catchpolls, and sub-bailiffs (Cam, 153). 

There were also persons known as “tenants 
in petty serjeantry,” who held land on con- 
dition of rendering some service to the hun- 
dred court, such as selling the beasts taken 
in distresses, guarding and hanging thieves, 
collecting dues, serving summonses, etc. 
Such part-timers, Dr. Cam states (p. 154) 
were especially frequent in the West. 

The number of the hundred bailiffs’ assis- 
tants was not infrequently a subject for com- 
plaint. In 1274-5, the jurors of Holeford 
Hundred, Glos., protested against the multi- 
tude of bailiffs—the chief bailiff, they say, 
has his sub-bailiff, and he again has others, 
and they pray for a remedy (Cam, 154). 
William Swayne, clerk of the market of the 
city of Bath in the reign of Elizabeth, also 
held the office of bailiff of the Hundred of 
Holeford (King and Watts, “ Municipal Re- 
cords of Bath!” 1887, Appendix “ A,” p. xiii). 

The Hundred bailiff as King’s bailiff— 
The primary function of a hundred bailiff 
from the point of view of the Exchequer was 
to collect the moneys payable by the hundred 
to the king (Cam, 164). 

These payments (or taxes) known as the 
“ royal dues,” included customary payments 
or rentcharges due from landowners within 
the hundred, such as payments for sheriff’s 
aid, called in the west country “ horderes- 
geld,” or horderesgift. Men whose lands 
were liable to such dues were said to be 
“geldable at the tourn.” Other customary 
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dues were the tithing penny or head- 
money; ward penny, the common fine paid 
for exemption from attendance at the tourn,; 
and probably hidage or land tax (Cam, 90-1). 

Such dues were all accounted for to the 
sheriff when he held his leet or “ tourn ” of 
the hundred court (see later), and he paid 
them into the Exchequer at Westminster, 
where they were entered on the Pipe Roll, 
otherwise the Great Roll of the Exchequer, 
which contains the accounts of the Revenues 
of the Crown. The Roll commences 2 Henry 
II (a.p. 1155), and from that remote period to 
the present time the series is complete, with 
the exception of the rolls for two years only. 

Murdrum fine-—Another royal due was 
the murdrum fine, which was imposed on 
the hundred for every murder, committed in 
it, when the slayer could not be produced, 
and the murdered man could not be shown 
to be English (it was assumed that he was 
a Norman). The fine was introduced by the 
Conqueror, but fell into disuse about the 
time of Richard I, the two races having by 
then mixed to such an extent that it was im- 
possible to distinguish an Englishman from a 
Norman. It was finally abolished in 1341, 
by 14 Edward III, st. I, c. 4. 

In 1168, the Hundred of Bath was fined 3 
marks for three murders committed therein 
(Pipe Roll, 14 Henry II, Pipe Roll Society, 
vol. xii (1890), p. 151). 

The following payments to the bailiff of 
the Hundred of Bath occur in the Bath 
Chamberlains’ Accounts: 

to the bayly of the hondrethe of Bathe Foraine 
xij. d. (Roll No. 3, a.p. 1569). 

to the baylif of the hundred of Bathe For’ for 
release of sute of court xij.d., to hym more for 
St. Michels by the Bathe vi.d. (Roll No. 4, A.D. 
1573-5; and No. 5, a.D. 1576). 

The following entry also occurs: 

Item soulde to the hundred of Bathe For’, vij. 
li. of powder at xvd. the pounde, viijs. 1x.d. 
(Roll No. 23, a.p. 1588). 

The Frank-pledge system.—An important 
duty of a hundred bailiff was to maintain the 
system of frank-pledge, and keep the tithing- 
lists up to date ready for the sheriff’s inspec- 
tion when he held his leet or tourn. 

Under Edgar’s ordinance, the hundreds 
were divided into tithings, that is into groups 
of ten men who were responsible for one 
another’s good behaviour, and were legally 
represented by one of the group, called the 
tithing-man, or capital pledge—the frank- 


pledge system of Norman and later times, 
Each tithing-man was bound to report the 
misdoings of his own group, and was fined 
for concealment (see Coulton, ‘ Medieval 
Panorama,’ 1938, pp. 367-8). 

Only the unfree (villeins), above the age of 
12 years, were required to be in frank-pledge; 
but if they were in the household or “ main- 
past * of some man, then for them the house- 
holder was responsible. In the West of Eng- 
land, e.g., in the Hundred of Bath, the tith- 
ing-man was often the tithing-man of the 
place, and not merely of a group of ten men, 
Some counties had no frank-pledge, and it 
did not obtain in the burgh of Ilchester, 
Somerset. 

Constables——A writ of Henry III (1252) 
provided for the appointment in every hun- 
dred of one chief constable, and in every vill 
of two constables, to enforce the assize of 
arms and take cognizance of matters respect- 
ing the conservation of the peace. The vil- 
lage constables, who were normally con- 
cerned with police, did not replace the tith- 
ing-men, but were with them the keepers of 
the King’s peace, 

In the Somerset Muster Roll, 11 Eliz. a. 
1569, for the raising of a defensive militia, 
returns were made for the following tithings 
in the Hundred of Bath Forum: Freshford, 
Southestoke, Forde, Swayneswik, Kelston, 
Walkett (Walcot), Bathwike, Wolley, Lin- 
combe, Weston, Northstok, Langridge, Eston 
& Katherine, and Combe. The sum total of 
the Ablemen within the said hundred were 
128, comprising 17 Pikemen, 54 Archers, 53 
Billmen, and 5 Gunners; the sum of. the 
armour comprised 17 Corslets, 15 Almaine 
rivets, and 5 Calivers. Robert Aprice of 
Weston provided a bow and a sheaf of 
arrows (see Som. Rec. Soc., XX, 71-7). 

In the Hundred of Hampton & Claverton, 
returns were made for the tithings of Hamp- 
ton, Claverton, Eston, and Charlcombe, the 
sum total of the Ablemen being 35, and of 
the armour, 14. Richard Fisher of Hampton 
ro a bow and a sheaf of arrows (ibid, 

In order to raise the militia, the Council 
sent down to the Sheriff to levy, and he in 
turn sent his warrant to the constables of 
hundreds, who sent again to the constables 
of parishes, who in due course brought out 
their recruits. The constable of the hundred 
was supposed to take a “ view” twice a year 
and to select the most robust of the recruits 
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for training. The ages between 18 and 46 
were thought best. Every enlisted man re- 
ceived 12d., and was sworn to serve his Cap- 
tain for six months. After training, the men 
returned home and delivered up their 
armour. The question of the care and stor- 
age of the weapons and armour was often a 
difficult one. Near towns, storage could be 
rented, but when the armour was diversely 
placed, some in the house of the chief man 
of the neighbourhood, some with the Cap- 
tain, etc., or left with the men there was 
frequent trouble. It was sometimes deposited 
in the parish church. Surveyors were 
appointed in every hundred to visit houses 
and stores and see that all weapons were 
kept clean and ready.2 

The Acland-Hood MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, 6th Report (1877) 347a) contain a 
Council letter, dated Whitehall, 15 March 
1639, addressed to the High Sheriff of Som- 
erset, respecting his complaint about the con- 
stables of Bath forum, etc., refusing to make 
assessments for ship money. The letter in- 
forms the High Sheriff that the Council has 
sent a messenger to the bailiffs, and asks him 
in future to act more diligently. The first 
writs for the unpopular tax known as ship- 
money, calling upon the Ports to furnish 
ships of war, were issued in October 1634. 
The levy was extended to the whole kingdom 
in 1635, writs being sent to the sheriff of 
every county. The last writs for ship-money 
were issued in January 1639. Ship-nroney 
was declared illegal by the Long Parliament 
(see G. B. Adams, ‘ Constitutional History 
of England,’ 1935, pp. 300 ff.) 

Hundred Court—The hundred had a 
court, which in the thirteenth century met 
every three weeks. It represented the hun- 
dred just as the county court represented the 
county, 

In the case of a royal hundred, the bailiff 
normally presided over the court; but in a 
private hundred, the court was sometimes 
presided over by the bailiff, and sometimes 
pg steward or seneschal of the lord (Cam, 


The suitors or freeholders of the hundred 
(not to be confused with litigants) were the 
Judges of the court; they were said to “ owe 
suit,” and they “made the judgment.” If 
the court gave a false judgment, the hundred 


2 Extracts from E. Green’s notes to Somerset 
Muster Roll, a.p. 1569, in Som, Rec. Soc. XX., 1-14. 


had to pay for it. 

In the thirteenth century, the hundred 
court often met in a village, and presumably 
under cover; but the old sites of hundreds on 
barrows and dikes, at fords and cross-roads, 
and under trees, were still in use (Cam, 171). 
In the royal hundred of La Stane, Somerset, 
the court met by a monolith on the top of a 
hill near Yeovil. 

The ordinary business of the hundred 
court consisted in the thirteenth century of 
pleas of battery and brawls that did not 
amount to felony, of the wounding and 
maiming of beasts, and of debts that could 
be collected without a royal writ. (Cam, 181). 
Trespass is the plea that recurs most fre- 
quently in hundred court rolls. The most 
remarkable plea of trespass is that of John, 
son of Gerard, in Wisbeach hundred. He 
entrusted a valuable bitch, a licista, or cross 
between a wolf and a hound, to Thomas of 
Tydd-who, so John alleged, failed to shut 
her up in the breeding season; and so her 
progeny were hopeless mongrels (Cam, 182). 
- After trespass, the commonest pleas were 
those of debt. Under the Statute of Glou- 
cester, 1278, only sums below 40s. could be 
claimed in the local courts, with the result 
that debts of 39s. 114d. frequently occur in 
court rolls (Cam, 182). 

Detention of chattels is another heading 
under which cases are recorded, often cases 
of breach of contract. Agnes Carpenter 
accuses Avice Young of keeping a brass pot 
worth 6s., a towel worth 8d., and a dish 
worth Is., pawned with her for 2s. in Decem- 
ber 1286. The Court orders Avice to “make 
her law,” that is, to clear herself by oath in 
the old form; and because in the middle of 
the oath she took her left hand off the book 
and put her right hand on it instead, she loses 
her case (Cam, 182). 

A matter in which the hundred and other 
local courts gave a remedy, where the king’s 
courts gave none, was in slander. In Wis- 
beach Hundred court, in 1306, a man com- 
plained that he had lost a bargain because 
one of his neighbours called him a “ false 
man ”; and another that he had been accused 
of speaking ill of the bailiff (Cam, 183). 

Although in the thirteenth century the 
judicial importance of the hundred court was 
on the wane, men could still be appealed for 
theft or murder in the hundred: but as a 
rule the sheriff and coroners would come to 
make a record of the charge and so transfer 
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the case to a higher court. Bracton notes as 
late as 1235 that a duel was waged in Clack- 
house hundred between an approver and the 
man he had appealed of theft; but the hun- 
dred was fined because such appeal ought 
to be judged before a royal justice. Never- 
theless, five years later the Prior of Ely was 
still claiming to hear and determine appeals 
whether by the duel or otherwise in his hun- 
dred of Tredling (Cam, 179). 

A duel to settle a plea of land could be 
lawfully waged in a hundred court as late 
as 1290 (Cam, 179). The phrase “a duel 
was waged between them in the court (at 
Westminster)” appears in some of the earlier 
feet of fines for Somerset (see Som. Rec. Soc. 
VI, Intro., xxv). 

Land suits—Cases concerning land were 
frequently settled in a hundred court, even 
without a royal writ; but in the thirteenth 
century only if lords had returns of, writs 
(Cam, 179). 

Incidental processes arising out of a law- 
suit concerning land, e.g., the viewing of 
boundaries, might be held in a hundred 
court; and Crown grants, and private trans- 
actions of land might be published there. 
When, however, it came to actual litigation 
over freehold, nothing could be done in the 
court without the king’s writ of right; but 
claims for services arising out of land tenures 
could be heard in it (Cam. 180). 

_ The transfer of land by the witness of the 
hundred is thus illustrated in the case of the 
Hundred of Bath: 

In the 3rd year after the death of King John, 
Matilda Stanhold and her son Henry sold a shop 
in the parish of Stalls, Bath, to Robert Puther, 
and the deed of conveyance is expressed to be 
made in the full hundred court (King & Watts, 
pp. 9 and 19). 

Roads and Bridges—Another matter of 
which the hundred court took cognizance was 
the repair of roads and bridges within the 
hundred. This and other jurisdiction of the 
hundred court ultimately passed to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, established in 
1362 (36 Edward III, st. 1, c. 12). 

There are practically no records of the 
Q.S. of earlier date than the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and in the case of Somer- 
set, only a few of earlier date than 1607. 
The Q.S. records for Somerset (James I, 
Charles I, Commonwealth, and Charles II) 
have been printed in four vols. by the Somer- 
set Record Society (vols. 23, 24, 28, 34), and 


contain several references to the Hundred of 
Bath Forum and its Liberty of Hampton and 
Claverton: 


A.D. 1624 (6-8 April).—Petition of inhabitants of 
the Hundred of Batheforum respecting reparation 
ot bridge at Freshtord (Vol. 23, p. 340). 

— (5-7 Oct).—Ordered that there shall be 
three Houses of Correction in Somerset. Bath 
forum shall contribute to House of Correction at 
Shepton Mallett (Vol. 23, p. 351) 

A.D. 1624-5 (11-14 Jan).—TInhabitants of the 
eo of Bath Forum Hundred (Vol. 23, p. 


A.D. 1638-9.—Complaint by William Sute of 
Widcombe, near Bath, that he as tenant of a parcel 
of land called the Priors Park, formerly belong- 
ing to the Priory of Bath, had been chosen con- 
stable of Bath forum Hundred, when by ancient 
custom this land had been exempted from the 
office, as had already been allowed in the case 
of land at Saltford heard in July, 1636. Ordered 
that tne case be heard at the next Sessions (Vol. 
24, pp. 309-10). 

A.D. 1646-1 (12-15 Jan).—Thomas Sanger, one of 
the Constables of the liberty within the hundred 
of Bathefor’ for the last yeare .. his yeare beinge 
expired at Michmas last. . William Fisher was 
elected Constable in his place which said Fisher 
hath not as yet taken his oath but refuseth to do 
yt (Vol. 28, p. 14). 

A.D. 1647-8 (11-14 Jan.)}—William Collins bayliffe 
of Bath forum to be apprehended (Vol. 28, p. 56). 

A.D. 1649-50 (8-11 Jan).—Complaint made by 
John Baylie, John Davis and William Murford, 
Constables of the Hundred of Bath Forum and 
Liberty of Hampton & Claverton That the 
severall Tithings of Weston, Swanswick, Easton & 
Katherine, Witcombe, Freshford, and Bathweeke 
are behind in collectinge and payinge in theire 
Hospitall and mayned soulders moneys (Vol. 28, 


. 105). 

A.D. 1652 (13 Jan). — John Robbins and John 
Skrine, constables of the hundred of Bath Forum 
... in which Hundred the parish of Witcombe 
neere Bath lyeth (Vol. 28, p. 169). 

A.D. 1666-77.—Order to the Constables of the 
hundreds of Bathe Forum, etc. to collect arrears 
of their proportions of the £222 to be raised for 
the repair of the Tone and Heale Bridges (Vol. 
34, p. 102). 


Hundred Office-—A hundred bailiff natur- 
ally required an office in which to transact 
his business and keep the rolls and other 
records of the hundred court. 

A house named “ The Cann Office by the 
King’s Bath” is illustrated in the pictorial 
border of Gilmore’s Map of Bath, 1694. The 
late C. E. Davis, on the assumption that the 
name Cann is derived from “ Cantred office 
—the office of the hundred, suggested that 
this house was possibly where the business 
of the Hundred of Bath Forum was trans- 
acted; but he gave an alternative derivation 
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of the name, identifying the house as the 
Cloth Market (see ‘The Bathes of Bathe’s 
Ayde,’ 1883, pp. 26-7). The P.R.O. and the 
editor of the ‘O.E.D.’ have informed me 
that they can throw no light on the meaning 
of the phrase the “ Cann Office ” at Bath, 

The Sheriff's Tourn.—In addition to the 
ordinary three-weekly sessions of the hun- 
dred court, there were two monthly “ great 
hundreds,” or “ law hundreds,” namely: the 
Michaelmas and Easter sessions, held in 
obedience to Magna Charta, and presided 
over by the Sheriff, who twice a year visited 
every hundred in his county. 

These half-yearly sessions were known as 
the sheriff's leet or tourn, the attendance at 
which was larger than that of the ordinary 
courts of the hundred. His purpose was to 
see that every one who ought to be was in 
tithing—“ the view of frank-pledge ’—and 
to receive presentments of offences. Minor 
offences were dealt with summarily, but 
felonies were remitted to the royal justices in 
eyre. The tithing-men had to be present, 
and four men and the reeve from every 
township. The suitors or freeholders took 
no part in judging, although they were pre- 
sent in case a jury of twelve was required. 

Under the Statute of Marlborough, .D. 
1267, no one above the rank of a knight, no 
religious man, and no woman need attend 
the tourn, unless specially summoned. 

Justices in Eyre-—These were the earliest 
itinerant justices, so called from the old 
French verb errer—to wander or rove, and 
they held criminal and common pleas and 
also pleas of the forest. They later gave 
place to the Commissioners of Assize, or 
Circuit judges, and then became only Justices 
of the Forest. 

The proceedings of their courts are re- 
corded in the Eyre or Assize Rolls which 
commence 6 Richard I (1194), and conclude 
with the reign of Edward IV. 

Selections from the Assize Rolls for Som- 
erset (close of the twelfth century to Edward 
Ill) have been published in English by the 
Somerset Record Society (‘Somerset Pleas,’ 
vols. 11, 36, 41 and 44), of which vol. 11, pp. 
227-8, contains extracts from Assize Roll, 
No. 756 (A.D. 1242-3), m. 13, of cases re- 
mitted from the Hundred of Bath to the 
Assizes held at Ilchester on the quindene of 
St. Hilary, before Roger de Thurkileby and 

$ companions, in the 27th year of the reign 
of King Henry, son of King John: 


THE HunpRED OF BaTH COMES BY TWELVE. 


1. Adam de Forda, outlawed for the death of 
Thomas his brother, was afterwards taken at 
Kaynesham with theft (cum latroc’) and there 
hanged. His chattels (were worth) 12s. 6d. The 
Prior of «Bath took them, and because he took 
them without warrant he is in mercy (liable to 
penalty). And the twelve jurors now testify that 
Adam never was outlawed, and by their verdict 
they presented that_he was an outlaw, so they 
are all in mercy. The township of Ford are in 
mercy because they buried him without view of 
the coroners and because they have presented no 
finder. Englishry was not presented, therefore 
murder. And the jury testify that Adam was 
hanged at Kaynesham. 

2. Robert le Gredere, of Shokerwyk’ was 
taken on suspicion of theft and imprisoned at 
Ivelcestre. .. He was liberated by Henry, the 
Sheriff's clerk. Therefore to judgment upon him. 
The jurors testify that Robert was taken through 
hate and spite which one Roger de Sokerwyk’ 
bore towards him, and that he was not guilty of 
any theft; and the tithing of Sokerwyk’ main- 
prised him to have him before the justice, and 
they had him not. Therefore they are in mercy. 
Robert may come back if he wishes. 

3. William le Beo was found dead on the road 
leading to the church of Wodewyk (in Freshford) 
without a wound. Felise de Woodewyk’ who first 
found him, comes and is not suspected, nor to 
aes else. No Englishry, etc. Therefore mur- 
er. 

4. Giles Michel and Alice of Ireland, strangers 
and thieves (latrones extranei), fled to the church 
of Wakelot (Walcot) and confessed thefts, and ab- 
jured the realm. They had no chattels. 

5. William de Yhadefenn’, of the county of 
Wilton, killed his wife and fled to the church of 
Forda (Bathford) in this county. He confessed the 
deed, and has abjured the realm. He had no 
chattels. 

6. Concerning defaults they say that the Prior 
of Bath, the Abbess of Werewell, etc. did not 
come on the first day, etc. 


In Roll No. 755 (a.p. 1225), m. 1d. it is 
recorded that the Hundred of Bath’ “ knows 
nothing.” This meant that the hundred had 
no presentments to make at the Assize (Som. 
Rec. Soc., vol. xi, p. 36). 

Private leets or “ tourns.’—Where view of 
Frank-pledge had been bestowed upon a 
private hundred, the sheriff was excluded, 
and the lord was entitled to hold the half- 
yearly leet or “tourn.” In such a case, if 
the lord’s tenure was sufficiently ancient, he 
might split up the work of the tourn into a 
number of separate law days for his different 
manors (Cam, 187). 

As previously noted, the right to hold a 
court leet for view of frank-pledge was 
among the privileges of the hundred of Bath 
on its grant to Sir Richard Grobham, in 
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1612. It is clear from Assize Roll, No. 763 
(ante), that the Prior of Bath enjoyed the 
like privilege, when the hundred was in his 
hand. 
J. P. E. FALCONER. 
(To be continued.) 


FIVE COLOGNE CHURCHES. 


OLOGNE is now, I suppose, a largely 
ruined city. Its cathedral, indeed, I 
believe, still stands virtually intact—struc- 
turally, that is, although its “five great win- 
dows on the north side” (whatever that may 
mean; I have no note of them myself) “ of 
early sixteenth century glass” (Day, ‘ Win- 
dows,’ 1897, p. 392), as well as much remark- 
able, tartan-like, and, I fancy, peculiarly 
German glass in the ambulatory chapels (of 
which I have a note), have perhaps been 
smashed beyond redemption. Yet its group 
of city churches, which constituted one of 
the most interesting and instructive that I 
have ever anywhere encountered, are now 
too probably, some or all of them, more or 
less irretrievably destroyed! For this reason 
it has occurred to me that it may just possi- 
bly be worth while to set down here the 
impressions that five of them afforded me 
when I first visited Cologne, in April, 1910. 
I know of no detailed description of these in 
English, except in Webb’s ‘Sketches of 
Continental Ecclesiology ’ (1848); and though 
probably many others such exist, it is pos- 
sible that some point of value may have 
escaped the notice of their writers, and that 
thus, since the churches themselves are prob- 
ably now gone beyond recall, to put such 
point on record may have use for the future 
student. I am confirmed in this opinion by 
the fact that Webb’s descriptions, though in 
some directions most exhaustive, have in 
every instance overlooked some detail, or 
details, that have been noted by myself. The 
loss of these five churches, if loss indeed it 
be, is the more to be regretted, because, 
whereas the surviving cathedral is univer- 
sally regarded as a direct importation into 
Germany of North French Gothic—Camille 
Enlart says of it roundly that “ La cathédrale 
de Cologne reproduit le plan de celle 
d’Amiens” (‘Manuel d’Archéologie Fran- 
gaise, Architecture Religieuse, p. 476, n. 
2)—yet four of my five city churches, and in 
addition at least six others (St. George, St. 
Cecilia, St. Pantaleon, St. Andrew, St. Cuni- 


bert,-and St. Martin-the-Great) that I have 
not visited, and that, with the exception of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, have been denied a 
“star” in Baedeker (‘ Rhine,’ 1892), and are 
therefore presumably less important, exhibit, 
or exhibited (after this I shall drop the alter. 
native, and questionable, past tense), exam- 
ples of a native and specific Romanesque of 
a singularly virile and fascinating kind. | 
ought, however, to add, by way of caution, 
that it appears to me that Enlart, in calling 
the Cathedral a “ reproduction.” of the plan 
of Amiens, seems to err beyond the limits 
of strict truth. Cologne possesses, what 
Amiens does not, real double aisles to its 
nave; its nave itself has only six bays, whereas 
Amiens has seven; and, whereas the middle 
chapel of the ambulatory at Amiens projects 
further than the others, that at Cologne is of 
equal size. A certain general resemblance 
cannot, however, be disputed. Enlart, it may 
be thought, is perhaps a little too patriotic in 
seeing everywhere French architectural in- 
fluence in other countries, where others see 
it not. It is rather staggering, for example, 
to be told that Salisbury Cathedral is an 
example of Angevin influence (“ mais I’art 
champenois et celui de l’Anjou y [ie., in 
England] ont été également importés,” Salis- 
bury being given in a footnote as an illustra- 
tion of the latter, ib., p. 477 and n. 3), whereas 
one has always looked on it as English of the 
English! Probably, however, we may 
accept with little reservation his further 
statement: “Le style gothique a d’abord 
apparu dans le vallée du Rhin et a gagné le 
Nord dans le séconde moitié du XIIle siécle. 
L’imitation desmodéles frangais y est flagrante. 
Les détails frangais se mélent d’abord au roman 
germanique pour composer une sorte de 
style de transition, puis, le style frangais est 
imité dans toute sa pureté, comme a Notre 
Dame de Tréves... la cathédrale de 
Cologne” (ib., p. 476, n. 2). Yet even here, | 
am bold to think, we need some kind of 
caveat. The west front of Strasbourg cathe- 
dral, for example, together with its sole com- 
pleted spire, if we have really here a Gallic 
exportation—if it be not an instance of 
ordered evolution from the Romanesque 
such as is traceable alike in England and in 
France—has surely yet been so modified by 
the introduction of extravagant (? and ugly) 
German features that it is difficult to recog- 
nise on it the hall-mark of its birth! Its 
over-lavish spire may have its parallels at 
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Freiburg-im-Breisgau, at Regensburg, at Ulm 
(1 know the last two only from the pictures 
in ‘Deutsche Dome’): it has certainly 
nothing in common with Coutances or with 
Chartres! 
Now, this “ sorte de style de transition ” is 
particularly well marked in the odd deca- 
gonal nave of the church that we first visit, 
that is, St. Gereon. This grand structure 
(that is, the nave) is internally in four stories, 
of which the lowest consists of circular- 
headed arches, north and south, opening 
directly, without the interposition of any 
aisle, into semi-circular chapels, of whose 
semi-domes, indeed, they form part of the 
support, and divided by heavy vaulting 
shafts that rise up to a simple, ribbed dome. 
The second stage consists of an upper aisle, 
or gallery; the third of a low clear-storey of 
“fan-shaped ” windows; and the fourth of 
an upper clear-storey, the windows of which 
consist of clear “ plate-tracery.” Most of the 
chapel windows have been given later “ bar- 
tracery”; but two, original, circular-headed, 
untraceried windows remain respectively in 
the two extreme east chapels, respectively 
north and south. It is stated by Baedeker 
(from whom, or from Enlart, I have taken all 
my dates and history,: though the architec- 
tura] descriptions are almost entirely my own) 
that the “round” of the original church 
that is said to have been erected on this site 
by the Empress Helena, the mother of Con- 
Stantine the Great, was rebuilt, having be- 
come dilapidated, in its present form in 1219- 
27. Here then we have a nearly homogen- 
eous example—assuming that the whole 
building was really completed within these 
eight years—in its three bottom stages of 
German, and of what we should call, did it 
occur in England, rather belated, Romanes- 
que, with which have been mixed, in the 
upper stage, the “détails frangais ” of Enlart. 
The “ fan-shaped ” windows, as I have called 
them—though I find that the same name was 
given them by Whewell (‘German and Nor- 
man Architecture,’ p. 94) as far back as 1835 
—consisting of a rectangular lower aperture 
that expands at its top into a big, widely- 
spreading trefoil, the whole being pierced, 
without (I think) any splaying, and certainly 
without any kind of ornament or tracery, 
directly through the thickness of the wail, 
form a common, and very odd, feature in 
Rhenish Romanesque that is possibly found 
uniquely in this district (I cannot vouch, 


however, for other parts of Germany), and 
that I have certainly never found, to my 
recollection, in Great Britain, in Belgium, in 
Italy, in Switzerland, in Holland, or in 
France. At Cologne it occurs again at the 
Apostles’ Church and St. Ursula (both 
below); whilst elsewhere in the Rhineland | 
have notes of it at Sinzig (at the ends of the 
transepts), at the St. Matthias Chapel, near 
Cobern, and possibly at St. Stephen, Mainz. 
At Sinzig, again (though in this case in the 
clear-storey), and in the aisles at Bonn (the 
Dom), are very similar windows, though in 
these instances with the substitution of a 
seven-lobed, instead of a trefoiled, top aper- 
ture. Another Rhenish Romanesque feature 
at St. Gereon is the upper aisle, or gallery, 
in many churches as high and as wide as the 
aisle below it, though in this particular case, 
as we have seen, the more usual lower aisle 
is replaced on either side by a string of 
chapels. This feature is found again, in 
Rhineland, at Dietkirchen, near Limburg, as 
early at least as 801, and at Andernach as 
late as 1206. It is not meant, of course, that 
this is a feature peculiar to German Roman- 
esque. On the contrary, it is found again in 
Northern France as early as 1067 at Jum- 
iéges, and as late as 1150-1200 at Laon, at 
Mantes, at Soissons (south transept), and 
elsewhere. Also, according to Enlart, it 
occurs in Central France and Lombardy (ib. 
p. 256), but, on the other hand, it is never 
found in England! To the early “ round” 
of the Empress Helena was added, by Arch- 
bishop Anno (d. 1075), and thus before the 
erection of the existing nave, the present 
long, narrow, aisleless choir, that ends in a 
semi-circular apse, at the beginning of which, 
on either side, rises a bold, square, Roman- 
esque tower, and underneath which (it is 
raised several steps) is a crypt that is oddly 
divided—in contrast with the aisleless choir 
above it—into a vaulted nave and aisles that 
end, again oddiy, in a single common apse. 
This remarkabie choir, which is nearly twice 


1 So Bond, ‘Gothic Architecture in England,’ 
527. Enlart, indeed, cites as instances Ely, St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, Peteborough, 
Waltham Abbey, and Winchester (ib., 256, m, 3): 
whilst Mr. F. H. Crossley (‘ English Church De- 
sign,” p. 38) speaks of a “* two-storeyed aisle” at 
Ely choir, and one might be tempted to add the 
middle stage in the apse at Norwich. Yet surely 
all these are merely big Uniforium passages. The 
test, perhaps, is this; is there in addition to the 
patative upper aisle a real triforium overhead ? 
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the length of the decagonal nave, is notice- 
able as presenting us in its apse with an early 
example of a typical Rhenish east end, the 
germ, or one of the germs, of which is per- 
haps to be found at Dietkirchen. At this 
last place the church (before 801) ends in a 
small apse that is lighted by three circular- 
headed windows, of which the middle is the 
higher; but I have no note here of eastern 
towers, or of any external, apsidal arcades. 
Here, at St. Gereon, on the contrary, we find 
an early instance of a fully developed 
Romanesque Rhenish apse, with both exter- 
nal arcades and flanking towers, that is para- 
lleled in different degrees in the considerably 
later churches of Bonn (the Dom; c. 1150), 
of Andernach (1206), of Lonnig (this church 
is oddly omitted by Baedeker, but since my 


own note describes its apse as “exactly ”’ 


recalling that of Andernach, it is probably 
roughly coeval with this last), of Sinzig (1220) 
and here, in Cologne itself, of the Apostles’ 
Church (1200-50) and St. Maria in Capitol 
(? twelfth century). At Bonn the apse has 
seven circular-headed windows, now exhibit- 
ing ater tracery; and I fancy that there are 
also apsidal towers, though of these I have 
no note. At Andernach there are two 
towers, one on each side of the apse. At 
Lonnig the apse, though I have no note of 
any eastern towers, exhibits externally a 
beautiful and elaborate, upper, open, arcaded 
gallery; a second good arcade about half-way 
down; and a third, though less ornate, at the 
bottom. It is interesting to note that this 
typically Rhenish east end has travelled into 
Holland, e.g., to Roermond, in connection 
with which I have elsewhere spoken of its 
Cistercian Monsterkerk (c. 1230) as “ per- 
haps the most German church outside Ger- 
many,” but never, to my knowledge, into 
Belgium or France. Among minor points, 
two of the pillars in the crypt have odd dia- 
gonal fluting, that changes its direction, like 
the equally odd spirals in the crypt at the 
Pieterskerk (1054) at Utrecht, in alternate 
ascending, or descending, stages. Of the geo- 
metrical windows that have been inserted at 
a later date on each side of the choir, and 
of the beautiful geometrical sacristy that has 
been added on the south side of the same, it 
is unnecessary to say more than that here we 
have presumably examples of Enlart’s imita- 
tion of French style “dans toute sa pureté.” 
Of the furniture, the rather plain stalls, with 
their misericordes, are probably contem- 


porary with those in the Cathedral, and need 
not detain us longer; but it must not be over- 
looked that the sacristy windows are full of 
very perfect, lovely, and interesting coloured 
glass, apparently of the transition from the 
thirteenth to the fourteenth century, suppos- 
ing that the evolution of painted glass in Ger- 
many kept anything like equal pace with its 
evolution in England and France. Thus, the 
small figures in themselves are eminently 
thirteenth-century, but they stand, without 
pedestals, under “ brassy ” canopies; and all 
the upper parts of the main lights have a leaf 
pattern that is probably characteristic of Ger- 
many (Day, p. 171). Along the two sides of 
the chancel are arranged, on a gilt: arabesque 
groundwork, the skulls, or at any rate some 
of them, of the martyred Theban legion. It 
is curious that Cologne should possess, here 
and at St, Ursula’s respectively, the relics of 
two such famous massacres, whether fabu- 
lous, or not! 

St. Maria im Capitol is an early Ronfan- 
esque church: Baedeker says “ consecrated 
in 1049,” but adds that the choir and tran- 
septs are “apparently of the twelfth cen- 
tury”; Enlart says simply “fondée au 
XIe siécle, mais vodtée [i.e., finished] seule- 
ment au XIIe”), It is chiefly interesting for 
its very unusual  ground-plan—though 
largely matched in Cologne itself at the 
Apostles’ Church—which consists of an 
aisled nave, a semi-circular aisled east apse, 
and two semi-circular aisled transepts—if we 
choose so to regard them, but which are so 
close to the east apse that the general effect 
is that of three apses of similar size and 
character combined in a trefoil at the east 
end. The nave has circular-headed arches, 
of more or less plain type; and the three 
apses have also circular-headed arches, but 
in this case carried on rather slender, circular 
piers that narrow as they rise, and that ter- 
minate in disproportionately big cushion 
capitals. There is also a clear-storey, mostly 
of circular-headed windows (though a few 
are circular), that, like the aisles, which are 
groined, is consistently carried all round. 
The exceedingly short bits of both choir and 
transepts that are necessarily in the straight, 
that is the bits that correspond in width, in 
the case of the transepts to the nave and 
chancel aisles, and in the case of the chancel 
to the transept aisles, and in the chancel, in 
addition to all these bits, a single bay beyond, 
and to the east of them, that corresponds on 
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each side to the strange, little, projecting rec- 
tangular structures that separate the three 
apses, have a kind of barrel vault, whilst the 
apses themselves have semi-domes, The nave, 
however, has later ribbed vaulting. __Later 
tracery has also been inserted in the aisle 
windows; or perhaps rather these last have 
been reconstructed in a kind of debased 
style. The crypt is cited by Enlart as one of 
those outside France that are as beautiful as, 
and sometimes more important than, those 
inside France itself (ib. 253, n. 1); but I have 
not been inside it, and cannot therefore 
describe it personally. The east apse is in- 
teresting—I cannot speak for the other two— 
as presenting externally the same open, upper 
arcade as at Lonnig, though in this case the 
presence of the ambulatory differentiates it 
below. Apart from its curiosity of planning, 
the great feature of this church are the mar- 
vellous old doors that lead to the north apse, 
and that must surely be amongst the oldest, 
if not in fact actually the oldest, in existence, 
if really, as is sometimes stated, contem- 
porary with the building. They are now 
protected by iron grilles, and it was far too 
dark when I visited this church to examine 
them properly, but they seem to exhibit, so 
far as I could see, in addition to much figure 
carving, something very like our own pre- 
Conquest “strapwork.” The black and 
white marble screen, now at the west end of 
the building, is said to date from 1523, and 
reminds one much of Belgium. The whole 
interior of the church has been painted lav- 
ishly; and this may, or may not, be thought 
admirable. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable 
city church in Cologne, and possibly the big- 
gest, is that of the Apostles, which is another 
grand example of late Rhenish Romanesque 
(1200-56). Here the chancel and eastern 
transepts all end in semi-circular apses, and 
are much of the same size, whilst each has a 
single bay in the straight, thus strikingly re- 
calling the trefoiled plan of St. Maria im 
Capitol. Over their crossing is an octagonal 
domed lantern, as at Sinzig and Worms, and 
also in Cologne itself at St. Andrew and St. 
Martin-le-Grand (I have here supplemented 
My own notes by reference to Enlart, ib., 
282); and there is a second lantern above it. 
But in this case there is also a second pair of 
transepts, towards the west, with a single bay 
of the nave, and a tower bay, projecting 
beyond them. Of the five bays of the main 


nave (that is, of the nave to the east of the 
west transept) the four to the west have a 
plain, early type pier, and each arch of the 
arcade has a kind of relief arch above it. 
Here too we have a triforium and a clear- 
storey; and above all is a ribbed vault, each 
of the two divisions of which embraces a 
compound bay. The east of these five bays, 
however, is in some respects different, and 
exhibits (as does also the east crossing) 
cushion capitals. It is symptomatic of the 
prolonged survival of early Romanesque 
motives in the Rhineland, as also again in 
Holland, but not in England, that the 
cushion capital should here make its appear- 
ance as late as the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The “straights” of the chancel, 
and of the two western transepts, have barrel 
vaults, and two rows of triforium arcading; 
whnist the three apses have semi-domes. The 
two western transepts are square-ended; and 
each has a blind, pointed wall-arcade below 
circular-headed clear-storey windows. Also, 
they exhibit ribbed vaulting, probably of the 
same date as that in the nave. The sixth bay 
of the nave (i.e., that between the western 
transepts and the west tower) is lower than 
the other five; has on each side of it a single 
“fan-window ”; and is barrel-vaulted. In- 
ternally the three apses (? one or more of 
them) exhibit a detail that is so noticeable 
that I feel bound to give it on the authority 
of Enlart(ib.,228), since I have stupidly failed 
to notice it myself, that is, “ des absidioles ou 
chapelles qui si’ouvrent directement sur le 
sanctuaire sans l’intermédiare d'un déambu- 
latoire.” This feature occurs again, though 
again I overlooked it, at Limburg, at Speyer, 
at Andernach, at St. Paul’s, Worms, and (in 
Holland) at Roermond, as well as at the 
Cologne churches of St. George, St. Cuni- 
bert, and St. Martin-le-Grand (which three 
last I have never visited). Further, a similar 
disposition is found, as we have already 
seen, in the nave at St. Gereon, though in that 
case what is lacking is, not an ambulatory, 
but an aisle. It is thus: we may say, a 
thoroughly Rhenish feature. Lastly, we have 
at the Apostles’ Church yet another Rhenish 
characteristic, that is found again at Lim- 
burg, at Dietkirchen, at Lonnig, at Ander- 
nach, and surprisingly, and uniquely in 
England, at Sompting, Sussex, namely, the 
famous German “ helm,” in which a square 
tower ends upward in four gables, with a 
corresponding roof that is not easily des- 
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cribed! 

Of my last Romanesque church, St. 
Ursula, I have not much to say architectur- 
ally; only the nave of this period remains, 
whether wholly or in part, with groined 
aisles, and presumably later high vault. In 
the north aisle I noted “ fan windows.” The 
transept is of later date; whilst the singu- 
larly beautiful chancel has been rebuilt— 
—Baedeker says “restored in its original 
shape "—in a geometrical style that must be 
looked on, I suppose, as a direct importa- 
tion from France. An additional south aisle 
has also been added in debased Gothic. The 
church is interesting, however—I still stick 
to my doubtful present tense—for its innum- 
erable relics of St. Ursula and her eleven 
thousand Virgins, as well as some old paint- 
ings, in the north transept, that illustrate her 
history. In the same transept, on a site where 
the saint’s body is supposed to have been 
found—the massacre, it will be remembered, 
took place at Cologne—is a monument 
(1658): with a singularly lovely figure. Also, 
I may append here my short notes of the 
Jesuit Church (1618-29), though this is 
largely ont of line with what has gone before. 
It is remarkable, however, for its retention 
of earlier motives, suggesting that German 
post-Romanesque architecture was eclectic 
to the last. My own note calls it “a fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century church . . . with 
just touches of the Renaissance.” Baedeker, 
however—whose dates I have given above— 
terms it “a striking example of the Renais- 
sance style, partaking of a Gothic character, 
peculiar to this [the Jesuit] order.” Any- 
how, here we have again the aisled nave, and 
the apsidal transepis, “ practically termina- 
ting the aisles”—by which I mean, I sup- 
pose, the trefoiled east end of St. Maria im 
Capitol and of the Apostles’ Church—that 
here survive, or are here resuscitated, from 
as early as the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury! Another ancient feature are the two- 
storied aisles, which in this case open to the 
body, in each bay, by two superimposed 
apertures that are divided from one another, 
horizontally, by an arch without capitals, 
but are included under a lofty, common 
arch that has capitals, somewhat, if I inter- 
pret my own note rightly, as arcade arch 
and triforium are included in a common arch 
at Jedburgh Abbey and Oxford Cathedral. 
The upper aisle is fenced by a discontinuous 
balustrade, that is continued as an organ loft 


across the west end; and there is a lierne 
vault. The nave is also clear-storied. The 
typical Rhenish apse has, however, wholly 
disappeared, and its place is taken (there is 
still an apse of sorts) by tall windows that 
are practically of the whole height of the 
building—an apse, I imagine, that is very 
much of the character of that of the Lady 
Chapel of Lichfield Cathedral. Everything, 
in short, is here transformed from the old, 
local Romanesque pattern, except the old 
upper aisle, and the old trefoiled east end. 

The architectural descriptions here given 
are those of an architectural amateur; recol- 
lections that might have helped to interpret 
and develop them are perhaps sometimes 
slightly blurred by the lapse of thirty-five 
years; and some of the conclusions drawn 
even from valid premises are possibly quite 
wrong. Yet I cannot help believing, gener- 
ally, that we have in this group of Roman- 
esque Cologne churches a valuable and 
instructive résumé of Rhenish Romanesque 
as a whole—a kind of architectural multum 
in parvo—that has only too probably been 
now wholly, or partially, sacrificed to the 
horrible “ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war ™! 

JosePH E. Morris. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52, 81.) 


(Murray to Croker.) 


May 29 [1845] 
Your note having been sent open to me I will re- 
echo Mr Lfockhart].’s hopes & confidence in your 
management. 
This Irish busi in its present shape is one 
of the results of the Reform Bill—& brings up 
forcibly to mind the truth & force of your ratiocina- 
tions—at a time when I & others probably had 
supposed blindly—that the chief effects had been 
smoothed down & the dangers overpasi—But the 
majority of anti-Maynoothers were the most violent 
supporters of the Reformers. Henry [Philpotts] of 
Exeter—to atone for his Puseyism is getting up 4 
tremendous anti-Maynooth agitation in the west. 
The Knight of Kerry [Maurice Fitzgerald] will 
only pub but the substance of Lrd L’s letter in his 
pamph (of wch I will send an early copy)}—Might 
not some, influence be used (that of Ld London- 
on Ag induce him to give up the original to 
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1845 
no danger I am sure of Murray's 
shewing your proofs to anyone. J never dreamt of 

hing. 
all anxious to s¢e the conclusion & still 
more the revised proof. Murray thinks there is too 
much of the details of the Catholic question & too 
much of Maynooth—but this last criticism is got 
rid of by as I suppose the full close as to the en- 
dowment. It is right you shd hear what he says 
in every case. For my own part I cannot really 
judge of the article as a whole till I see it as a 
whole but I venture to say that considering the 
clear demonstration you give that these new mea- 
sures add no new power to the Catholics and that 
aiter the relief bill & the Municipal reform in Ire- 
land had transferred the casting weight to the 


‘Catholic scale nothing remained for practical states- 


men but to take that as a fait accompli & endea- 
your to govern Ireland under her new constitution, 
it was necessary to adopt a correspondently new 
system of government—much of the controversy as 
to consistency—as respects the Q. R. especially— 
might be waived. As the paper stands, it seems 
to me to abandon nothing or next to nothing of 
what the old anticatholic articles maintained. The 
merits of the roman Catholic church & its ecclesias- 
tical discipline & education may be—I doubt not 
are—very much as Southey and O'Sullivan thought ; 
but what then ? It is in faci just as impossible to 
kegislate now for Ireland on such grounds as Lord 
Farnham’s protest embodies, as to legislate on 
those grounds as to the religious institutions or 
academical institutions of Canada or India. Please 
pardon all this. I think a great deal of irrelevant 
controversy might be escaped if you had your own 
unanswerable practical argument as clearly before 
you as it comes out in the concluding pages. 


An undated letter in vol. vi may next be 
quoted. Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew’ belongs to 
1844-1845: a “translation” might indicate 
1845 as the probable date of this communi- 
cation; moreover ‘“ Maynooth and the Jew 
Bill” is reviewed (among other works) in the 
Quarterly of June 1845. 


I send you some more slips w scribblings and 
the speech of the D of Manchester. Please observe 
that your lenient language as to popery all through 
this article is sure to be contrasted w your zeal 
against Puseyism. In my mind your argument does 
not need to be exposed to such criitcism. 

Grant all that is bad as to Maynooth & the 
Priests. How can we hope to amend either the priests 
or their people ? Let us give the priests a chance of 
imbibing better feelings in a better supplied college. 
Let us give the people a chance of emancipating 
at once themselves & their priests frm the voluntary 
system out of which proceeds priestly tolerance for 

crime that does not tend to diminish their own 
fees & power. 

Perhaps this is not to be dwelt upon in prudence 
& delicacy—but still I shd think it deserves to be 
indicated if it were but for the sake of fairness in 
argument. Also, however, because such good fel- 
lows as the Duke of Manchester ought to be as 
I as possible conciliated. In conversation I find 


him much less bigoted than I shd have expected. 

He has by the bye sent me a curious thing—a 
translation of the Juif errant in one thin vol. price 
one shilling wherein Sue’s whole object is got rid 
of—every Jesuit in the book being turned into an 
agent of Police. This most elaborate fraud on the 
poor English & Irish reader must have been de- 
vised & executed under Jesuit orders here, & the 
thing is widely circulated especially in Ireland. This 
equals the French translation of Ranke’s Hist{or]|y 
of the Popes in which everything unfavourable to 
Rome is left out or boldly wheeled round: one of 
the very things exposed by Sue. 

June 17. [1845 ?] 
June 28 1845 

I think the Ireland will now do as well as any- 
thing could have been made to do under all our 
circumstances. It mortified me to think how this 
musi have been interfering with your time & mind 
when such heavy distress was upon you. . . 

At all events I feel sure we have done enough. 
The wedge has been put well in. I should think 
a careful analysis of the actual arrangements in 
continental states as to cases of mixed religions 
would be the best thing to follow. We must come 
to terms w the Pope somehow. It seems totally 
unworthy & undignified to transact in an under- 
hand fashion thro’ a new Peter. The proposition 
to pay the Priests will not be a whit more offensive 
for being coupled w a Bill to authorize ostensible 
intercourse with the Roman court. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


OCKETS.—In the curious ‘ Voyage en 
Angleterre,’ in.1810 and 1811, by L. 

Simond, published in 1817—are interesting 
descriptions. The book with twenty-eight 
good illustrations was in its second edition, 
two volumes, published in Paris. 

Simond wrote “Londres, Rockets 4 la Con- 
greve, 1810, 4 April.” 

Now to translate. 


Some soldiers with whom we dined yesterday 
have spoken with little actual advantage of Con- 
greve’s Rockets. It is an enormous flying cart- 
ridge which has several pounds of powder in an 
iron cylinder and of which the tail maintains it 
in the direction which has been indicated, as occur 
with the barbs of an arrow. It only flies straight 
with the contrary wind, and if the wind blows from 
one side their long tail or tube is propelled from 
the other side and the fusee then presents itself to 
the wind as if it accompanies the fusee, but goes 
more quickly and it then changes its direction so 
that it may return towards those who lance it out. 
That is, they say, in Flessingue where the rockets 
did more harm than good. At Copenhagen they 
succeeded perfectly and there, no doubt, they did 
more good than harm. One or two in Spain 
had a great effect. For proof of its doubtful 
value the officers remarked that Bonaparte had not 
yet adopted the invention. 
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The book, which is in several sections, is a 
curious composition, and is not, in all, easy 
to follow out. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH, BROOKE 
AND MASEFIELD.—In the ‘ Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality’ Wordsworth at 
line 114 uses the phrase the eternal 
Mind. Both Rupert Brooke and John Mase- 
field have also used the phrase, the first 
identically, and the second very near to the 
original. For purposes of comparison I 
quote the three passages. 
Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, ... 
Wordsworth. 
And think, his heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
ives somewhere back the thoughts by England 


given ; 
Brooke, ‘ The Soldier.’ 1 

Here in the flesh, within the flesh, behind, 

Swift in the blood and throbbing on the bone, 

Beauty herself, the universal mind, 

Eternal April wandering alone; 

Masefield, ‘ Sonnet.’ 2 

In Brooke’s sonnet which was published 
in May 1915, though written late in 1914 or 
early in 1915, the word to which I attach 
most significance is the word pulse. Mase- 
field’s sonnet, published in December 1915, 
has the parallel word throbbing. 1 believe 
there can be no mistaking the relationship 
of the three passages, so far as the phrase 
the eternal Mind is concerned. 

I have been unable to trace the phrase to 
an earlier poet than Wordsworth although 
it is quite possible that a minor poet may 
have used it before 1805. The concordances 
for the following poets have been carefully 
scrutinized for any trace of the phrase: 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Mil- 
ton, Dryden,3 and Pope. The concordance 
to the King James Bible* has also been 


1 Rupert Brooke, ‘1914 And Other Poems,’ 
London, 1915, p. 15. 

2John Masefield, ‘Two Sonnets,’ Atlantic 
Monthly, cxvi, p. 778 (July-December 1915). 

3 Ambrose James Keyes, ‘ A Partial Concordance 
To The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Cambridge 
Edition to the letter “‘L”.’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, 1928, Columbia University. 

4 James Strong, ‘ The Exhaustive Concordance Of 
The Bible, New York, 1940. 


searched without success. However, I did 
find several instances in which a certain 
similiarity is apparent and I list them as 
follows: 


Wronging each joynt of th’ universal frame.5 
whom universal nature did lament.6 
Had not eternal wisdom found the way.? 


New worlds, new selves, where he can live again 
Eternal beauty’s everlasting rose.8 


Now there is no question of plagiarism on 
the part of Brooke and Masefield. Rather, 
it is an ideal] illustration of how a perfect and 
highly poetical phrase stamps itself on the 
mind of the sensitive reader, however sub- 
consciously (and both Brooke and Masefield 
are extremely sensitive to beauty, as their 
poetry testifies), and how later, when the 
reader comes to writing a poem himself he 
subconsciously duplicates the felicitous 
phrase. We constantly see a more conscious 
duplication in the titles of books, where the 
titles are taken verbatim from famous pas- 
sages in our literature and almost no year 
goes by when at least a half dozen such 
examples do not occur. But it is rare indeed 
when such a direct influence is traceable in 
the realm of poetry,and extremely rare in the 
case of very excellent and strongly indivi- 
dualistic poets as Brooke and Masefield. 

Finally, there can be no doubt that Mase- 
field knew the phrase in the original, that is 
to say, in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode.’ But I rather 
believe that the sonnet by Brooke which 
Masefield must have read in the months 
before he wrote his own sonnet, tended to 
fix the phrase more deeply in his subcon- 
scious mind, so that we may probably list 
the influence on Masefield as twofold. 

I daresay some future poet will use the 
phrase again because it is such a perfect one, 
so completely vivid in its imagery. The sen- 
sitive mind does not easily reject a phrase of 
this sort. In any event Brooke and Masefield 
have not only done honour to Wordsworth, 
but also have done themselves honour in 
recognizing and using the phrase. It is a 


5 H. C. Combs and Z. R. Sullens, ‘ A Concor- 
dance to the English Poems of John Donne, 
Chicago, 1940, ‘ The First Anniversary,’ line 198. 

6 John Bradshaw, ‘A Concordance to the 
Poetical Works of John Milton,’ London, 1894, 
Lycidas,” line 60. 

7 Keyes, op. cit., ‘ Laici,’ line 104, p. 163. 

8 John Masefield, ‘Sonnets and Poems,’ Chol- 
sey, Berkshire, 1916, p. 22. 
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credit to their sensitivity to beauty. 


FRANK CALDIERO. 
New York. 


Our contributor should have consulted the 
‘O.E.D.’ s.v. “Mind, 17 c, used with reference to 
God”: 
1690, Locke, Hum. Und, iv. x (end): That 

eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all 

Things. 

But, before Locke, Spinoza (Ethic V, Prop. xl. 
Schol.) had spoken of “the eternal and infinite 
intellect of God.” 

We suppose that Wordsworth’s phrase: “the 
eternal deep Haunted for ever by the eternal 
mind,” had reference to Milton’s invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, who “* Dove-like sat brooding on the 
vast Abyss.” Coleridge’s conversation and poems 
would have familiarized Wordsworth with the idea 
of God as the eternal Mind. Cf. ‘ Religious Mus- 
ings,’ ll. 105-6, 402-8: 

There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 

Omnific. 


Contemplant Spirits! ... Holies of God ! 
‘(And what if Monads of the infinite Mind ?) 
Eb. ] 


ATTHEW PARKER.—In ‘ The Conse- 
cration of Matthew Parker,’ which 
Mowbrays will publish early in September, 
the author produces evidence hitherto over- 
looked to show not only that the alleged 
consecration by Barlow and others never 
took place, but that Parker had already been 
consecrated by Bishop Kitchen of Llandaff. 


A. R. M. & Co. Ltp. 


DR. EDMOND HALLEY.—The Librarian 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land: in a letter dated 19 June 1945, very 
kindly sends to me a typed transcript of a 
letter dated Oxford, Maii 6, 1711, signed 
“Edmond Halley.” The name of the 
addressee is not shown, but, by internal evi- 
dence it appears to have been Dr. John 
Arbuthnot. So far as I know now, the letter 
has not been printed. It came to the library 
of St. John’s College in a box of letters and 
and other papers which formerly belonged 
to Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s 
College from 1881 until his death in 1908. 
Most of them are personal letters and diaries 
as explained in the letter to me dated 19 
June 1945. Halley’s letter of Maii 6, 1711, 
relates to some features of the controversy 
between himself and Flamsteed, concerning 
the publication of the latter’s ‘ Historia 
Coelestis.’ Cf. Baily, Francis: ‘ Account of 
Flamsteed,’ 1835, pp. 285, 287. 

E. F. M. 


Readers’ Queries. 


QLD ST. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD.— 

When the old Midland Railway Com- 
pany took over part of Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard for its own purposes, what hap- 
pened to the tombstones thereby affected? 
Were the inscriptions thereon copied? If 
so, have such copies been published? And, 
if so, when and where? . 

I ask because William Lumley, Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company of London in 1818, 
who died on 10 June 1830, aged 68, and Sarah 
Lumley (Sarah née Golden) his wife, who 
died on 28 Dec. 1843, aged 74, were there 
buried, and likewise also, as I am led to 
believe, their youngest daughter, Ann née 
Lumley, who died unmarried on 30 Aug. 
1838, aged 34, 

Their tombstones were amongst those 
affected, and I should like to obtain copies 
of the inscriptions thereon respectively, if 
Still available. 

I may. add that such William and Sarah 
Lumley were the parents of (int. al.), the late 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878). 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


BI DDENDEN CAKES.—About 150 years 

ago country people in Kent believed 
that the figures on the cakes represented two 
maidens (conjoined twins) named Preston 
who had left endowments to the parish of 
Biddenden. Hasted, in his ‘ History of Kent’ 
(1790), states that the cakes had only been 
printed in the manner described below within 
the preceding fifty years, and he considered 
that the figures merely represented two 
widows “as the general objects of a charit- 
able benefaction.” 

According to a ‘ N. and Q.’ correspondent 
(27 March 1875), “ about the year 1100 there 
lived Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst who were 
joined together after the manner of the Siam- 
ese twins.” He gives particulars of the 
charity and remarks that “ The impressions 
of the ‘maids’ on the cakes are of a primi- 
tive character, and are made by boxwood 
dies cut in 1814. They bear the date 1100, 
when Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst are sup- 
posed to have been born, and also their age - 
at death, thirty-four years.” 

What explanation is offered to-day of the 
figures on the Biddenden cakes? Are the 
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cakes stil] distributed on Easter Sunday? 


E. W. SWANTON. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


(CHAT AS A DIALECT WORD .—There 

is in use, in the Taunton neighbour- 
hood, the word “chat” to indicate an object 
the purpose of which is nox quite clear; its 
meaning seems to combine those of “ thing- 
ummy ” and “ gadget.” 

This ward is not noted, in this sense, in 
the English Dialect Dictionary although it is 
practically the primary meaning of the A.-S. 
ceatwhich is given in Boswell’s A.-S. Diction- 
ary as meaning “ thing ” (Latin—res). Curi- 
ously, ceat does not appear in the more 
recent Concise A.-S. Dictionary by Clark 
Hall. 

It would be interesting to know if this 
word is used elsewhere with this connota- 
tion. 

I. FitzRoy Jones. 


“ TOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE.”—. 

Having lately been engaged in sorting 
and arranging a collection of documents pre- 
served in Rye Town Hall, I have renewed my 
acquaintance with these two gentlemen, who 
are, so often, mentioned in deeds, but who 
never seem to have been expected to appear 
in court. 

In 1576, I have met with two new friends, 
John Den or Denne and Richard Fen or 
Fenne; also in the eighteenth century I find 
John Doe of Rye, Yeoman, and Richard Roe 
of Rye, Yeoman. I should be very glad if 
anyone could inform me: 

1. When these elusive people first appeared 
upon the scene? 

2. Whether other variants of their names 
are known? 

3. Have other cases occurred where they 
are given a residence and a profession? 

4. Have any cases occurred where people, 
who actually bore these names, have 
appeared in court and testified contrary to 
what those, who made use of their names, 
expected? 

5. Many of the deeds seem to be actions 
for debt. What was the exact object of in- 
troducing them in this kind of document? 


A. VIDLER. 
‘THE AUTOMATIC CHAMBER HORSE. 


—In Mr. W. K. Lowther Clarke’s 
‘Eighteenth Century Piety,’ 1944, there is 


mention of “the automatic chamber horse, 
patronised by Princess Amelia and several 
people of quality.” This was used by Henry 
Newman, Secretary to the S.P.C.K. (1670- 
1743), as an antidote to his “ scurvey seden- 
tary life.” 

What is known concerning these indoor 
exercise contrivances? I can recall seeing 
one in the year of Queen Victoria's first 
jubilee, on a landing of the historic Chastle- 
ton House, Oxfordshire. 

P. D. M. 


PROTESTS AGAINST SLAVERY .—Nys, 
Etude de Droit International, p. 241, 
says that Wycliff was the first to enter a pro- 
test against the status of slavery. Can any 
reader give me the reference in Wycliff’s 
works? 
DEerr. 


ANNIE OAKLEY (see clxxxix. 65)—I 

should be glad to learn whether or not 
there was any particular skill in her marks- 
manship because, when I saw her, years ago, 
performing with Buffalo Bill, who shot glass 
balls with a rifle, I came to the conclusion 
that the whole thing was a “ fake ” and that 
each cartridge case contained small shot, as 
well as the bullet! 

G. W. YOUNGER, F.S.A. 


"THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827), 

ARTIST.—Said to have been “ born in 
the Old Jewry in July 1756, his father being 
a respectable tradesman”; had an aunt 
named Chatelier, living in France, who even- 
tually left him £7,000 at her death. Married 
in 1800 a “ Miss Stewart of Camberwell.” 
Is any more information available, since the 
‘D.N.B.’ article? 


Saffron Walden. 


TTRAYNER OF STREATLAM, CO. DUR- 

HAM (circa 1300).—Genealogical and 
heraldic information on this family would be 
gratefully received by 


(CAPTAIN) JOHN TRAYNER. 
Wayside, Swanmore, Hants. ‘ 


EARLIEST DATE IN HISTORY.—I have 


L. G. D. 


read that history’s earliest fixed date is . 


4241 B.c., being the date of the Egyptian 
invention of the calendar. What is the auth- 
ority for that statement? na 


S 
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BRONZE COIN OF 1837. 
(clxxxviii. 192, 261; clxxxix. 42, 87.) 


SOME addition and correction is desirable 

on the “ To Hanover” counters. The 
ostensible purpose is a medalet on the loss of 
Hanover to the British crown, when the 
Salic law barred Queen Victoria from suc- 
ceeding. The reverse type shows Ernest 
Augustus crowned and robed, but as a dragon 
accompanies him it is obviously a parody on 
the type of British Sovereigns—the famous 
design of Pistrucci, not used on gold of 
Queen Victoria until 1871, but used on sove- 
reigns of George III and 1V. There need be 
no doubt the series began to be made in or 
about 1837; also types would be pointless— 
and popular medals are rarely really without 
meaning, when first issued. 

What is doubtful is whether the pieces, 
which exist in large numbers, were not made 
to supply a demand for farthings; that is to 
be passed as tokens. They certainly on occa- 
sion were used as sovereigns in short-chang- 
ing people. I once read a record of a man 
arrested for selling them near a race-track— 
but he got off with a very slight fine, as it 
was admitted the things were long tolerated. 

Both the token aspect and the danger of 
surreptitious use would lead to the statement 
of continental] origin. But there are so many 
varieties, of such varied workmanship, that 
there must have been more than one “ mint,” 
and I suspect many were made right at home 
in England. The metal is probably always 
brass, and the design differs so much from 
any regular coin before the later sovereigns 
of Queen Victoria as not to come within laws 
against counterfeiting, at least not clearly. 
Some varieties bear in addition to the reverse 
date 1837 an obverse date (1849, 1854 and 
1862) and one has been seen with reverse 
date 1861 only. I have seventeen varieties, 
two being the size of half-sovereigns. There 
also exist thingscalled “‘model half-sovereigns” 
of rather similar workmanship. Note that 
big copper farthings ceased to be issued in 
1860; also that in 1837 there was much 
need of small change in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and that tolerated tradesmen’s 
tokens did appear in the British Isles too. 


T. O. MABBOoTT, 
Editor, Numismatic Review, N.Y. 


ROMAN NUMERALS (clxxxviii. 81).— 

The mcdern rules about writing Roman 
numbers are correct enough in that they 
represent a system used in ancient Rome. 
But anyone familiar with ancient inscrip- 
tions and medieval usages—that is use by 
people practically for many purposes—knows 
that the “ old timers” did some things more 
than one way. By pure reason one could 
guess, and the analogy with Egyptian 
methods would confirm, that the Roman 
system began as one of pure addition. To 
avoid fourfold groups of the same letter it 
was permitted to write a letter of higher 
value with a lower one in front of it to be 
subtracted. (And there are rare ancient in- 
stances of greater reduction, by doubling 


| the subtractable letter—I have before me a 


record of cxuix for 118 in the time of Titus; 
but this was probably never very popular.) 

There seems to have been a sort of feeling 
that subtractors should not be used against 
letters valued higher than the next superior 
subtractor—there are only three of them, I, 
x, and c. If mere precedent be sought, 
probably it could be found for all sorts of 
irregularities. I think however we can say 
the usual modern form and the full form 
without abbreviation by subtractors are both 
proper. And writers of chronograms must 
use the full form, as the order of the letters 
may be mixed up in a sentence. Thus 499 
now should probably be cdxcix, but might 
be cccclxxxxyiiii. I doubt that the ancients 
were always fully consistent within a num- 
ber, but we probably should be. And while 
a Roman might guess that Ip was 499, I do 
not know if there is precedent for it. And 
in the fifteenth century the 1400 part of 
dates was very frequently Mcccc. 

While on the subject, I may point out that 
uu for 4 is very common, and vit for 9 
is probably more common than 1x. . The 
reason can be seen; if a number is merely 
inscribed cn an object, 1x can be read 
upside down as XI or 11. But of course this 
does not apply to 9 in groups. 

OLysrRIUs. 


WILLIAM BRERETON (1751 - 1787) 

(clxxxix. 61).—He was the son of Major 
Brereton, once M.C. at the Bath Assembly 
Rooms, and descended from an old Cheshire 
family. He adopted the stage as his profes- 
sion as soon as he was seventeen years old. 
Despite the advantages of extremely good 
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looks, a fine voice and the influence of Gar- 
rick, he proved but a mediocre actor. He 
was being gradually relegated to minor parts 
when he was chosen, almost by accident, to 
play Jaffier in ‘ Venice Preserved ° to the Bel- 
videra of Mrs. Siddons at Dublin in 1784. 
Stimulated by her superb acting, Brereton 
rose to the occasion and gave a fine perform- 
ance which was followed by a few other 
successes. But he fizzled out pretty soon. 
Indeed, the poor dissipated fellow succumbed 
to a disease which affected his brain and died 
in a Hoxton asylum at the age of thirty-six. 
His only professional association with Mrs. 
Siddons was in 1784, but there is no evidence 
that he was more attached to her than he 
was to his own wife, though there was, on 
the contrary, a dispute between them on a 
matter of salary and “ benefits.” There is a 
pleasing portrait of Brereton as Douglas in 
the European Magazine for June 1796, to 
which your correspondent is welcome for the 
asking. He will find references to this 
player in ‘The Incomparable Siddons’ by 
Mrs. Clement Parsons, but not, I think, in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Bath. 


MBS. SIDDONS’S RESIDENCE IN PAD- 

DINGTON (clxxxix. 61)—The resi- 
dence of Mrs, Siddons in Paddington from 
1805-1817 has been variously called West- 
bourne Farm, Westbourne Cottage and Des- 
borough House (the latter probably from 
some surrounding fields which in an old map 
[1746] were marked “ Desborough’s”’). The 
site of this house is generally held to have 
been just off the Harrow Road, between the 
north side of this thoroughfare and the canal 
and almost opposite the Lock Hospital. Mrs. 
Siddons herself several times referred to her 
nearness to the canal and Peter Cunningham 
in his ‘London Past and Present’ (1850) 
speaks of it as being pleasantly situated in 
the midst of fields at Westbourne Green. 
Robbins, writing in 1873 (‘ Paddington Past 
and Present ’) says the house “ still stands in 
the Harrow Road, a little south and east of 
the second canal bridge ” (known as the Lock 
bridge from the adjacent hospital). 


R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 


The G.W.R. has frequently been blamed: 


for the destruction of this pretty little house, 
but actually the line runs south of the Har- 
row Road some little distance from the sup- 
posed site, and it seems more likely that it 


was demolished about 1860 to make room for 
a row of houses and shops. 

Mr. W. L. Rutton, F.S.A., an authority 
on the district, from a careful study of local 
maps and engravings of the old house, and 
by detailed measurements of the vicinity 
itself, has concluded that the site was on the 
north side of Cirencester Street and, at the 
time of his researches (1893-4), occupied by 
the Spotted Dog (vide Mr. RutTon’s article 
in the Home Counties Magazine for 1900, 
and his various contributions to ‘ N. and Q’ 
in March, May and June 1894). This hos- 
telry seems to have disappeared about 1910 
and on its site now stands the headquarters 
of a local company of Boy Scouts and the 
Paddington Borough Council children’s 
playground. 

ELLIs SWALE, 
Acting Reference Librarian. 
Borough of Paddington. 


MARRIED NAME AND MAIDEN 
NAME (clxxxviii. 282).—This query 
originally appeared over two years ago, at 
clxxxiv. 289, and the replies that followed it 
made it clear that there is no legal obliga- 
tion in England for a woman to assume the 
surname of her husband on marriage. I may 
now add two other pieces of evidence. In 
The Times of 12 March 1945 (p. 2, col. 5), 
Mr. Justice Vaisey, in giving judgment in a 
case involving a question of surnames, is 
reported to have said that “so far as he 
knew there was nothing to compel a married 
woman to use her husband’s surname.” 
Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England ’ (Second edi- 
tion, 1942, vol. xxiii, p. 557, 814) states “ the 
change of name is in fact, rather than in law, 
a consequence of the marriage,” and then 
goes on to say that not only may a woman, 
on marriage, retain her maiden name if she 
wishes, but “ on her second marriage there is 
nothing in point of law to prevent her from 
retaining her first husband’s name.” A foot- 
note points out that in Scotland, although a 
married woman is usually addressed by the 
surname of her husband, the maiden name is 
frequently used, as for example in announ- 
ing her death. j 
Anyone interested in this subject might 
also refer to ‘N. and Q.’ 7 S. iv, 127, 209, 
from which it appears that in some countries, 
notably Spain, it is much. less customary for 
a woman to change her name on marriage 
than it is in England. INQUIRER. 
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*FANNOCK”  (cixxxix. 15)—A__ third | hoop togsther in front, or move sideways. Hence 
ine of this word, in addition to about 1750—or earlier—it is divided into two 


“genuine” and “ oatmeal loaf,” is given in 
the Supplement to the ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary, viz., “a buttress or support against 
a wall,” from Miss A. E. Baker’s * North- 
amptonshire Glossary,’ 1854. This defini- 
tion had appeared previously, though with- 
out mention of its source, in Wright’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary.’ In ‘E.D.D.’ Supple- 
ment it is marked as “lacking authority.” 
The doubt was justified, and the definition 
should be corrected to “a narrow passage 
between walls,” as given by a Northampton 
writer quoted at clxxxv. 231. From the 
Baker quotation in the Supplement it is easy 
to see how the misunderstanding arose. 
With regard to “ jannock,” genuine, it is 
certainly puzzling that a word which spread 
from the North all over England with the 
same meaning everywhere should not have 
got into print before 1828—‘ O.E.D.’s’ ear- 
liest date, probably referring to Carr’s ‘ Dia- 
lect of Craven.’ It is claimed for Scotland 
also by ‘E.D.D.’ and (perhaps derivatively) 
by Dr. Warrack, the compiler and editor of 
Chambers’s ‘ Scottish Dialect Dict.’, 1911. 
The wide variety of meanings suggests that 
at least two independent origins must be 
sought for “ jannock.” The ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary’s’ note to “jannock” meaning 
“genuine compare Gaelic ionannach” 
—does not commend itself to the present 


writer, 
W. W. GILL. 


NTIQUITY OF HOOPS (clxxxix. 16). — 
From ‘ Historic Costume 1490-1790,’ by 
Framcis M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe: 


P. 73. About 1550 appears the Spanish verdin- 
galé or farthingale, a petticoat borne out with 
ee hoops (the prototype of the ‘crino- 
ine”)... The French or “cartwheel” verdin- 
gale, which came in in the ‘seventies, was a kind 
of thick hip-bolster and caused the skirt to spring 
out to its maximum girth immediately below the 
waist. In a word, the French verdingale forms a 
drum, the Spanish a modified cone. The former 

ect is accentuated from about 1590 by a huge 
Projecting flounce of stuff set in radiating pleats 


like the ruff, matching the skirt, and resting on ’ 


the padded hips. 
P. 217, After nearly a century’s oblivion the 
petticoat reappears about 1710-15 At first 
funnel-shaped, it assumes in the ‘twenties a broad 
cupola-form which is increasingly flattened at 
front and back till, from about the ‘forties, its 
— is almost entirely lateral. To pass 
‘ough narrow openings a lady had to double her 


frames (side-hoops), like fire-guards tied about the 
waist, with pocket-holes on the hips and bag-like 
kets inside. A trifle later appears a hi 
rame of metal, whereby the hoop could be lifted 
under the arms. Connecting tapes held the metal 
arches at the required angle. In the ’seventies and 
‘eighties the hoops, except for court dress, tend to 
be supplanted once more by the bustle. Both 
vanished during the Revolution. 


M. H. Dopps. 


[See also James Laver’s ‘Taste and Fashion,’ 
1945.—Ep.] 


‘TOM O’ BEDLAM (clxxxvii. 126). — The 

“book of moons” is, in my opinion, 
the Almanac. The “naked man” in old 
almanacs is the astrological man, a human 
figure shown with diagrams indicating what 
signs of the zodiac govern the different parts 
of the body. In the specimens I have seen 
(mainly of the fifteenth century) he is alone. 
But the Spirit that stands beside him might 
be the universal spirit that governs the uni- 
verse. For—in theory at least astrology is 
based in the idea that the universe is a single 
thing, that its parts act in sympathy, and 
that the position of the planets in relation 
to the zodiac shows some indication of what 
tendencies are likely at a given time. In a 
word—in the Tom o’ Bedlam song, I suspect 
the phrase“the spirit that stands by thenaked 
man in the book of moons” is a very poetic 
pleonasm for God. 

T. O. Masport. 


‘THUMBING (clxxxix. 39). —Thumbing, 

according to J. O. Halliwell’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ is “a 
Nottingham phrase, used to describe that 
species of intimidation practised by masters 
on their servants when the latter are com- 
pelled to vote as their employers please, 
under fear of losing their situation.” 


Frep. R. GALE. 


UNIFORMS IN RAILWAY STATIONS 
(clxxxix. 39, 87)—The porters wearing 
red coats are the porters of the hotel owned 
by the railway company, e.g., Grosvenor 
Hotel at Victoria, London and North Bri- 
tish Hotel, at Waverley, Edinburgh. Perhaps 
the practice has dropped at some stations 
during the present war, but it was going 
strong in August 1939. One does not need 
to go back to 1880. n a 
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SEPTEMBER 8, 1945, 


The Library. 


The Heart of Pascal, by H. F. Stewart, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s.) 


R. Stewart, when he produced two years 
ago his admirable and absorbing ‘ The 
Apology of Pascal,’ left a benefit unfulfilled, 
if promised. His notable collating and order- 
ing there of the notes for Pascal’s Pensées 
did full justice to that splendid and singular 
mind, to the steely order and diamond facets 
of Pascal’s intellect. But it was the light and 
the bulb, not the electric filiment, the inner 
contact; it was Pascal without the passion, 
in all the meanings of that remarkable word. 
Now the debt is paid. This splender and 
agreeably-produced little volume, beginning 
with the famous ‘ Memorial,’ gets the com- 
mon reader as near to the core of that unique 
experience, known to the outer world as 
Blaise Pascal, as common stuff can ever win 
to anything so uncommon. Here is the man 
who knew the experience recorded in the 
‘Memorial,’ as he saw it: Pascal in dia- 
logue with his Creator, before the Cross, in 
retreat at Port Royal; and also the same 
man, for the same cause, barbing the shafts 
and aiming the invective of the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales. 

Dr. Stewart held these matters too indivi- 
dual, too undiluted in their cor ad cor loqui- 
tur, for a volume of controversy. He rec- 
koned, for al! that, without his Pascal, Pascal 
_ who lived in controversy as the mythical 
salamander in the element of undiluted fire. 
Here, in the ‘Remarks on Language and 
Style, etc., is the fuel, so to speak, as yet 
unlit. It is edged and sharp enough. But 
the most total submission does not quit 
Pascal of dialectic. Creator and creature in 
the Mystére de Jésus speak and reply, debate 
with no less quickness of riposte and logical 
precision than Pascal the controversialist of 
the Lettres. Pascal is a fatal stimulant of 
that unceasing dialogue a man holds with 
himself. Every affirmation is to him a blade 
that divides. There lies, perhaps, the parti- 
cular fact of his astonishment; how such 
definition is not crude; that no fine shade, no 
delicate intricacy of the mind and the will 
is too delicate or devious for him to pene- 


trate; that this implacable and furious gift 
is as fine drawn as a spider web. 

These are rough notes Dr. Stewart has set 
out; compact they may be to the point of 
unintelligibility; there are no corrections, no 
fumblings for the word. The rapier is flex. 
ible as it is pointed. Is itenvenomed? That 
controversy, too, will only die with time. Or 
is it that fierceness—fire that not only burns 
or consumes, but scorches also and blackens 
—which, for all their differences, draws so 
close a resemblance between Blaise Pascal 
and Léon Bloy; ancient mariners both, telling 
their strange tale, laying that unescapable 
touch, be it on a Jacques Maritain or an 
Aldous Huxley, on the guests who doubt or 
doubted the marriage-feast of Christianity? 
. . . And were both just too eager for sane- 
tity? Is that why their touch is apt to sting 
as much as to persuade? Why the unmatched 
pen and arrowy intellect of the “ thinking 
reed,” Blaise Pascal—and no man, from that 
day to this, has ever been fool enough to 
doubt Blaise Pascal’s genius—can seem in- 
ccmplete and edgy beside the woolly style, 
the fuzzy bourgeois ornament, the seeming 
cheap plaster and pink sugar, which served, 
not as an instrument but as pure charitable 
plate, for the unmatched gift, the authentic 
sanctity of Thérése Martin, known to the 
world as the Little Flower? To ask such 
cuestions is just the measure of our indebted- 
ness to Dr. Stewart. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge: 
Contributors are requested always to give theif 
names and addresses, for the information of te 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of ihe 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to putm 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses @ 
friends which readers may like to send to him, 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in tit 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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